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Adulterated Food.—The Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, after a prolonged 


discussion, has adopted the following reso- 
lutions : 


Resolved, That we respectfully uest 
Congress to enact a law placing all dairy 
P ucts and all imitations of or substitutes 
or the same, under the control of a com- 
petent Government inspector, to the end 
that such articles shall be branded and sold 
under their proper names and on their 
merits. 

Resolved, That we respectfully direct the 
attention of Congress to the unwholesome 
udulteration of other food products, and 
pray for proper legislation for the adequate 
protection of the people from the same. 


The recent Iowa State Dairy Convention 
at Oskaloosa, appointed persons to secure, 
in every county, signers to a petition to the 


Dr. J. W. Vance, of Madison, Wis., has 
sent us the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously passed at the Wisconsin 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, on Feb. 4, 
1886, on home markets for honey : 


Resolved, That the bee-keepers of this 
State endeavor as far as possible to create a 
home market for their honey, so that there 
will be no need of seeking city markets in 
which to dispose of our surplus products. 
ResoWwed, That we thank Mr. T. G. Newman, 
of Chicago, for his efforts in securing re- 
duced rates of transportation on honey, and 
congratulate him upon his success. 
Resolved, That we desire to express to Mr, 
Newman our sincere appreciation of his 
labor and zeal in fighting the glucose adul- 
terators, and bringing to light their 
nefarious schemes against the interests of 
bee-keepers. 


Resolved, That the bee-keepers of the 
State are urged to make more creditable 


exhibits at the next State Fair. 


General Assembly requesting that body : 
J To prohibit by law the sale as butter or 











Mr. John Peacock, of Chicago, Ils., an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper, was run down by a 
train on Sunday, Jan. 31, and killed. He 
was buried on Thursday last, and was over 
78 years of age. 





The Honey Crop for San Diego County, 
Calif., for 1885, is reported thus: Comb 
honey, 1,107,000 pounds; extracted, 1,284,- 
500; total, 2,177,500 pounds. This is equal 
to 1,088 tons, or over 100 carloads of honey. 
At 8 cents per pound it is worth over 
$178,000. 


G. M. Doolittie, Borodino, N. Y., writes : 
“Tlook forward with pleasure to every 
Thursday night when the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL arrives,‘ fresh and newsy,’ and just 
as regularly as the day comes. I do not 
know but there could be a better Bee Journal 
gotten up, than the one you publish, but so 
far, there never has been.” 








New Price-Lists have been received 
from the following persons : 


Cole Brothers, Pella, Iowa.—40 pages— 
Flower, Vegetable, and Garden Seeds. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga.—20 pages 
—Italian Bees, Queens, and Apiarian Sup- 
plies. 
Earle Clickenger, Columbus, 0.—1 page— 
Bee-Supplies. 
Wm. Groff, Rome, N. Y.—4 pages—Com- 
mon-Sense Bee-Hives. 
F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, N. Y.—28 pages— 
Queens, Apiarian Implements and Supplies. 
J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic Falis,Maine. 
—50 pages—Bees, Queens, and Apiarian 
Supplies. 
A, C. Nellis & Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.—100 
pages—Flower, Field, and Garden Seeds. 
Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, O0.— 
16 pages—Berry Packages and Apiarian 
Supplies. 
Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills.— 
36 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


A. A. Abbott, Morenci, Mich.—16 pages— 


Plants, Seeds, etc. 


Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can do so by sending a postal card to the 


of any substance not the unadul- 
terated product of pure milk or cream. 
2.To enact suitable penalties for the 
violation thereof. 


3. To appoint a dairy commissioner for 
Iowa, charged with the enforcement of' the 
law, and appropriate ample funds for this 
purpose. 

Now add honey, and all other articles of 
food which are so often adulterated, and let 
Congress prepare to defend the whole people 
of the United States against the nefarious 
schemes of adulterators. Things have been 
so lax, that now there is hardly an article of 
human food which escapes the manipulation 
of these adulterating scoundrels. The 
“whipping-post’’ and “pillory” are the 
most appropriate punishments for adultera- 
tors. 





Mr. F. L. Dougherty, in the Indiana 
Farmer, remarks as follows : 

A thorough system of management is as 
necessary in bee-keeping as in any other 
business. A hap-hazzard way of doing 
things will never win any but meager re- 
turns. He who looks ahead and prepares 
for his work before the time for the work to 
be done, will find the result far exceedi 
those of the one who waits until the wor 
needs to be done, and then has to hurry in 
the vain endeavor to catch up. 

This is excellent advice. If system is nec- 
essary anywhere, it surely is so in the 
apiary, and no one should expect success 
without it. Bein time; get everything you 
need for the honey crop on hand in good 
time, and keep everything in order. You 
will thus have your tub “right side up” 
when the honey-flow comes. 





Mr. Gustav Bohn, who was sued by 
fruit-growing neighbors in California for 
damage said to be done to raisins by his bees, 
and fined $75 therefor, is preparing to 
appeal the case, under the direction of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. The appeal 
is set for next month. Mr. Bohn writes as 
follows about his position.in the premises : 


If this suit goes against us, bees cannot be 
kept in the State, as all that will be needed 
is for some one to set out some grapes, and 
bee-keepers must move. I had my bees in 
there present location before my neighbors 
had their grape-vines set out. I purchased 
the place from a bee-keeper, who kept bees 
on it before me. I am located at the foot of 
the last range of mountains this side of the 
desert, so all will see that I have not moved 
my bees here to feed on my neighbors’ 
fruit, as was testified to by some of them 
who grow fruit, one of them having grape- 
vines in the nursery for sale by the hundred 
thousand, and one having five times the 
number of acres set to grapes as the plain- 
tiffs, and but one mile from me. Those are 
some of my witnesses. 





The Bee is a Granger, says the Detroit 
Free Press, “and started the first co-operative 
store; established the first savings bank, 
and organized the first mutual-aid associa- 
tion.” What next ? 





A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of its 
15 Annual Conventions, and a full Report 
of the Proceedings of the 16th Annual Con- 
vention held at Detroit, Mich., on Dec. 8 to 
10, 1885. This is the title of a new pamphlet 
of 64 pages just issued at this office. Price, 
25 cents. * 

This pamphlet also contains engravings of 
the principal honey-plants, and portraits of 
the Rev. L. L, Langstroth, of Ohio, and 
Moses Quinby, of New York; two of the 
pioneers who helped to revolutionize Ameri- 

The Statistics reported at the North- | can apiculture, and usher in a new era. 
eastern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held at 
Meadville, Pa., Jan. 20 and 21, 1886, were as | 
follows : 








-_——— - 





One of the Results of publishing, in 
pamphlet form, the proceedings of the 
’ Number of colonies fall of 1884....... 3,371 | North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, is 

“ “ spring of 1885....... 1,838 | that hundreds of papers are now publishing 

** pounds of comb honey, 1885. .48,890 | condensed portions on each of the subjects 
a . a enhen upon which addresses were given followed 
, | by discussion. This will probably continue 
RPE, af CS SR | during the whole year, more or less, in many 

The National Agricultural and agricultural and other papers, and people 
Dairy Conventions, under the auspices | in general will become better informed on 
of the American Agricultural Association | the pursuit of honey-production. This may 
at the Grand Central Hotel, New York, Feb. | help to counteract the falsehoods promul- 
16, 17 and 18, should be attended by all gated by ignorant scribblers in many of the 


id “ 








address as given above. 





interested in agriculture and dairying. newspapers at the present time. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Keeping Bees on Shares. 


Query, No. 192.—What portion of the 
honey produced would be a fair compensa- 
tiontothe renter of an apiary, supposing 
that I should furnish the bees, empty hives, 
frames, foundation, sections and crates in 
the flat, kegs for extracted honey, and 
retain the ownership of all the bees and 
fixtures, my share of the honey to be 
delivered to me [atthe apiary] crated, or in 
kegs ?—C. B. F., Mich. 





One-third.—G. L. TINKER. 


One-half, less one-half the cost of 
foundation, sections, crates and kegs. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


One-half, if the bees are located on 
the renter’s land, and he has to hive 
the swarms free of charge.—DADANT 
& Son. 


It would depend upon the size of 
the apiary,and how much time the 
renter putin; but I will say one-half 
of all the honey.—H. D. CuTTiNne. 


I should say three-fifths, and per- 
haps two-thirds. It is usual for the 
person renting to pay one-half of all 
the expense, and receive one-half of 
the honey produced.—A. J. Cook. 


When I used to keep bees in that 
way, I received one-half the honey as 
ay for my work. I furnished one- 
alt of the sections and crates actually 
filled, however.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


About one-third, or a little more. 
If you would furnish everything ex- 
cept what is sold with the crop (crates, 
sections, and surplus foundation), 
and that furnished equally by both 
parties, the surplus honey might be 
divided igen Gee increase always 
remaining with the apiary.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


One-third of the honey produced 
would be about right, taking all 
things into consideration. This would 
be large wages for simply working 
the apiary, considering that the renter 
is furnished with everything, includ- 
ing the sections, kegs, etc., to hold his 
own part of the crop, were it not that 
he must take the greater risk as to 
what the honey harvest may or may 
not be, and must leave enough honey 
to winter the bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Several more factors are needed to 
make this conundrum complete—the 
number of colonies, condition of 
honey-yield (whether large or small), 
etc., are required before I can solve 
it. If by portion, proportion even is 
meant, I am but little better off, as so 
much will depend upon the quantity 
of honey produced, and the amount 
of work actually done to produce it; 
but I would say ordinarily from 4 to 


plan work all right in catching swarms? 


with ascreen something like those used over 
butter-dishes, etc., to keep flies off; watch 


switrm is nearly or all out, remove the hive, 


Catching Prime Swarms. 


Query, No. 193.—Will the following 


When a swarm is coming out, go to the hive 


for the queen, and when she comes forth, 
gently place the screen over her, and as the 


placing another in its place, and when the 
bees return, liberate the queen. I mean 
prime swarms.—J. K., lowa. 


I think that the plan has been suc- 
cessfully practiced by a great many.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, sir, a similar plan has in- 
variably succeeded for years in our 
College Apiary.—A. J. Cook. 


Yes,as a rule. If the queen is 
kept ao until nearly all the bees 
are in the new hive, you will have less 
trouble with the plan.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

The plan will work if you can catch 
the queen. Sometimes you will see 
her in the headlong rush, but oftener 
not, especially if the entrance is 
large.—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes, but when the swarm returns, 
it is not always safe to liberate the 
queen, as she may fly away then. If 
you liberate her, my, an eye on her, 
and if she tries to leave, keep her 
caged in the new hive for a few hours. 
—DADANT & SON. 


Yes, the plan will work all right if 
you can —— the queen; but it is 
a good deal like *‘ catching the bird 
by sprinkling salt on its tail.” You 
cannot capture the queen with any 
certainty in that way.—G. W. DeEm- 
AREE. 

It will depend upon how much 
wing-power P ae queen has. If you 
are on hand with you butter-dish 
(excuse me,I mean ‘screen ’”’), and 
can put it over her, your plan will 
work all right if the queen goes in 
with the swarm.—H. D. CuTrine. 


I cannot see that this plan differs 
(except in the manner of caging the 
queen), from the plan usually adopted 
with queens whose wingsare clipped ; 
and I think it would be as successful 
as such methods usually are.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


stew is, “ first catch your rabbit.” 
you are present with the screen or 
any sort of a queen-cage, and can 
catch and confine the queen, the bees 
will come back to her and swarm into 
a new hive placed on the old stand. 
The only trouble is in first catching 
the queen, which, in a large apiary, is 
a big job to do every time that a 
colony swarms.—J. E. POND, JR. 


When you are on hand, py 
handy, swarms prime, with little lia- 
bility of several being in the air at 
once, the above plan often aids des- 
atch. Use the smallest size of 
utter-dish screens. I have been 
aided much by also having a frame 


The old recipe given for a a. care shoul 


of the hive when the issuing began, 
and forced nearly all the bees to 
travel up, as they departed, thus 
multiplying the chances to observe 
the queen. Now suppose this wire- 
cloth was worker-passing and queen- 
excluding on a frame that was a par- 
tial box.— JAMES HEDDON. 





Destroying. Queen-Cells 


Query, No. 194.—Will an old queen 
destroy the queen-cells of her parent colony, 
or any others, when both colonies—the old 
and the young one—are again united in 6 
or 7 days after swarming? How will the 
bees of the parent colony act towards the 
queen, when there is no alternate mixing of 
combs and bees ?—F. L., Mo. 





I should consider it somewhat 
“risky.”—G. M. DOOLITTLE. - 


I have never tried such an e ri- 
ment, but I feel very certain that the 
old queen would killed.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


No positive answer can be given— 
sometimes yes, as often no. The unit- 
ing will probably be possible, as it is 
easy to unite bees at swarming time. 
—A. J. CooK. 


The queen will destroy all queen- 
cells that the bees allow her to reach. 
The behavior of the bees toward one 
another will depend much upon the 
condition of the harvest—hostile dur- 
ing a bad honey yield, peaceable in a 
good yield.—_DADANT & Son. 


1. Insome cases the bees (hardly 
the queen) might destroy the queen- 
cells; oftener I think they would 
swarm. 2. Generally, I should ex- 

t the queen to be treated kindly.— 
.C. MILLER. 


I have never tried this, but I think 
that the old queen would destroy 
cells, and that she would not usually 
be molested ; but I would not advise 
such a procedure.—W. Z. HuTCHIN- 
SON. 


1. No one can tell what she will do 
in such a case; sometimes she will, 
and at other times she wont. The 
—_ way to determine is to try it. 
2. If a queen has been kept out of a 
colony fora day or more, the bees of 
that colony ordinarily look upon her 
asa stranger, and therefore the same 
be taken in putting her 
back, as in introducing a perfectly 
strange queen.—J. E. POND, JR. 


She would, if the bees would permit 
her to have her own way, but if the 
swarming-impulse is as strong as it 
usually is, the bees will either ‘* ball ” 
the old queen and kill her, or force 
her to go with a swarm.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


You will find great variance, owing 
to location and seasons. Here they 
act differently at different times. 
With me it has been unvarying, that 
none of the bees quarrelled after such 
re-uniting. No queens were injured. 
Usually the swarm would sulk or re- 





about 3 feet square.covered with wire- 





6 .witha —— of the increase of 
bees.—J. E,. PonD, JR. 


cloth, which | placed close up in front 


issue, and I prefer the latter of the 
two evils.— JAMES HEDDON. 
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Finding the Queen. 


Query, No. 195.—I have read of so many 
different operations with bees, where it is 
necessary to find the queen, that I write my 
experience and ask for a remedy for my 
troubles. I first smoke my bees, then open 
the hive, take out a frame, look it over care- 
fully, and lay it down outside the hive, and 
proceed with the other frames in like man- 
ner ; then the inside of the hive will be filled 
in tbe corners, on the bottom and on the 
sides with a horde of bees, all excited and in 
motion. By this time the bees outside will 
have recovered from the effects of the 
smoke, and are ready to sting and fly about 
in the air, making a complete confusion of 
the whole job ; and the result is I do not find 
the queen.—E. A. 8. 





I do not smoke the bees so as to get 
them to running; if you do, you will 
always have trouble in finding the 
queen. Go slowly and carefully, not 
exciting the bees, and you will suc- 
ceed better.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Take out the central combs first, 
examine them quickly—learn to tell by 
one sweeping glance whether the 
queen is on one side of acomb. Find 
the queen before the bees get to run- 
ning all over. When a comb has 
been examined, place it in an empty 
hive.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


To keep them quiet keep up the 
smoke. When we find trouble in 
seeing the queen, it is often an aid to 
shake all the bees in front of a hive, 
on a board. This often saves time, 
and is quite sure. Shaking bees from 
frames seems to take the fight out of 
them.—A. J. COooK. 


Have you carefully studied direc- 
tions in the bee-books? If not, one 
of the first things is to commence a 
library. I suspect that you use too 
much smoke, as yery little isneeded— 
a couple of puffs at the entrance be- 
fore touching the hive, and 38 or 4 
across the top after uncovering it. 
With good-natured bees ina honey- 
flow, no smoke may be necessary.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


If I want to find a queen in any 
hive very quickly, I would not smoke 
the bees. he queen is nearly always 
found on the combs containing the 
brood, and on the brood itself, not on 
the sealed honey. If the bees are 
vicious, 1 would put on gloves and 
protect my face. If not smoked, the 
queen seldom leaves the combs on 
opening a hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


It is plain that you lack practice, 
and that your bees are not pure Ital- 
ians. The best chance to find a black 
queen is to lift a centre comb first, 
for she may be on it and will not have 
time to run off as she does when you 
start at the side, where she is less 
likely to be. Seek for her on the 
brood-combs. When your bees get 
confused, give them a good smoking, 
remove their hive, and shake them all 
on a sheet in front of an — hive 
on the stand of theirlown. If you do 
not find the queen then, you had 
better quit hunting for queens.— 
DADANT & SON. 





When no robbing is imminent, I have 
hunted queens in the same manner. 
If you and your bees are “ fidgity”’ 
you my not find the queen till what 
= describe, results. ou can drive 

he queen and part of the bees above 
into a box, and then shake them upon 
a board, and find her thus. his 
method is also uncertain and slow. 
With my hive I shake the queen out 
at once, without removing a frame.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


Take out one frame, look it over 
carefully, then hang it outside of the 
hive, or inside of an empty hive. 
Take the next frame, look it, over, 
and if no queen is found upon it, put 
it back into the hive, to one side, and 
go on until you dofind her. You will 
have less trouble if you leave the 
frames inside of the hive. If you do not 
find her, go back over the frames. In 
looking up queens, I find the less 
smoke you use the easier to find them. 
—H. D. Currine. 


There is noremedy. The only way 
to find a queen, is to hunt her up. If 
you cannot find her readily on the 
first trial, close the hive, wait an hour 
or s0, and try again. You canif you 
like, shake all the bees from their 
combs in front of the hive, and brush 
out all the bees, and then pick out 


the queen when all are traveling 


back ; this, however, is a tedious job, 
and I prefer the second trial. It is 
seldom, though, that I do not find 
the queen at the first attempt.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 


Your experience is not peculiar ; 
all ———— meet with the same 
difficulties that you mention. Usea 
comb-box large enough to hold a full 
set of combs, or an empty hive will 
do. Open the hive and use no more 
smoke than is absolutely necessary to 
keep the bees quiet. Remove the 
combs one at a time, and look them 
over, placing them in the comb-box 
till all have been examined. If the 
queen is not found, examine among 
the bees left in the hive, stirrin 
them with a stick. If still not found, 
go over them again when replacing 
them in the hive. ‘‘ Practice makes 
perfect.” —G. W. DEMAREE. 





Hive-Entrances in Winter, 





Query, No. 196.—In covering hives with | 


outside boxes for wintering bees on the 


summer stands, how should the entrances | 


be arranged to prevent their being clogged 
with snow, in regions where very heavy 
snows fall ?—H. C. P. 


Make your cover-box with a deep 


portico.—DADANT & SON. 


The entrances should be protected 
by wide boards in front of them.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


Stand a board up in front of the| 
entrance, so the snow will not drift| 


in.—H. D. CuTTINGa. 


I stand a board from the alighting- | 


board slanting to the hive, soas to 
rotect the entrance from snow.—G. 
M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have no experience of late years, 
but would not boards leaned against 
the hives accomplish it?—C. C. 
MILLER. 


Lean a board up against the hive in 
front of the entrance, and fill the 
openings at the ends of the board 
with straw.—_W. Z. HuTcHINson. 


Snow never injures my bees by 
drifting at the entrances of the hives. 
A broad board set > against the 
front of the hive would remedy the 
evil effects, if there was any to be 
feared.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


A eenting board can be placed 
against the hive. If thisis as long 
as the hive, and pretty close to the 
entrance, it will serve the purpose 
well, If snow is cleaned out as soon 
as the weather warms up, it is a ques- 
tion if it does any harm.—A. J. Coox. 


It will make little difference whether 
they are so protected or not. If de- 
sired,a board can be set slantwise 
over the entrance, but I have never 
found that snow clogging entrances 
caused any injury, as it is porous 
enough to give ample ventilation.— 
J. E. Ponn, JR. 


To prevent clogging with snow and 
other vastly more important and 
detrimental influences, allow me to 
advise leaning a board -? over the 
front of the hive, and piling all the 
snow over the hive, board, and all 
that you can find. Cover them from 
sight, if you have enough snow, and 
keep them so as much as possible.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 











Price of both. Club 

The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200... 175 
Canadian Bee Journal.........200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 650.. 550 
| and City and Country..............200.. 150 
oo New York Independent ...... 400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ......250.. 225 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 
Journal of Carp Culture...... 150.. 1 40 

| 

| and Cook’s Manual.................2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2.00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2.00 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (paper). .2 50.. 2 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 2 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work .300.. 2 75 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Alley’s Queen-Rearing........2 50.. 225 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400 . 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 1 50.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,"’.. 1 50.. 140 


— -_—— 


Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
|} may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
| amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
| knowing will be found in it. The BBE 
| JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 
| both be sent for $1.30. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 


person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; | 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre | 
of the State mentioned. | 





For the American Bee Journal 


Lengthening the Swarming-Impulse, 


17—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40-95). 








By reading the answers to Query, 
No. 173, on page 820, I notice that the 
lengthening of the swarming-impulse, 
so as to get more queens reared, is 
stated by some to be an advertising | 
**trick of the trade.”” Some of the! 
replies appear a little uncharitable | 
and uncourteous, to say the least, and 
as 1am one of those who have adver- 
tised queens reared under the swarm- 
ing-impulse, I wish to say a few 
words on the subject, in addition to 
what I said on page 820, of the Brr 
JOUNRAL for 1885. 


If any person entertains the idea 
that the swarming-impulse is to be 
commenced at will, on the first day of 
April, and closed on the last day of 
October, I will simply say that I 
know of no plan of doing such a feat; 
but I do know how to get bees to 
swarm 2 weeks in advance of the 
time they otherwise would, and keep 
them swarming from a month to6 
weeks later, each varying of course 
according to the season. So it occurs 
that I have had prime swarms as 
early as May 18, and as late as Sept. 
3, although the average will be from 
June 10 to Aug. 20. As I keep no 
secrets from the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, I will tell them 
how it is done; but first I wish to 
explain why I consider queens reared 
under the swarming-impulse superior 
to those reared by the erroneously- 
called ** artificial process.” 

1. The bees will not thus rear 
queens until all the conditions for 
queen-rearing are favorable; while 
with that method they are obliged to 
rear queens at the will of the bee- 
keeper, often under the most un- 
favorable conditions. 


2. The queen-larva is so abundantly 
fed that a thrifty growth is obtained, 
thus giving great vigor; while by the 
so-called ‘artificial’? method the 

ueen-larva is often insufficiently fed, 
thus dwarfing the queen’s capacity as 
an egg-layer. I have nevercut open 
a queen-cell produced under the 


| giving these colonies frames of hatch- 


that did not have enough left in them 
so as to detect a particle of royal jelly. 


8. My queens reared under the 
swarming-impulse, and those so 
reared that are purchased of others, 
have lived to be 3, 4, and some even 5 
years of age, doing good business all 
those Py wong while I have never pur- 
chased but one “ dollar”? queen that 
lived 2 years, and three-fourths of 
them never lived over 1 year. 


Now as to how I manage: In the 
latter part of April I select colonies 
having such queens as I wish to breed 
from, which, as a rule, I know where 
to tind from the fall previous; and 
when thus selected I use every known 
means to advance them as fast as 
possible. I formerly depended upon 


ing brood, but for the past 2 seasons I 
have used the plan of giving caged 
bees, with better results. I take a 
cage, and from each of a number of 
colonies I get a pint or so of bees, 
until I have as many as I wish, when 
the cage is placed in the cellar until 
nearly dark; it is then brought out 


means of melted wax,when this frame 
is mo | in the centre of the colony 
coaxed. The bees seem to think that 
they have started these queen-cups 
themselves, so that I havein a few 
days from 20 to 30 nice queen-cells 
instead of from 5 to 10 as I ordinarily 
would. 

When the colony swarms, a part of 
the swarm is returned so as to protect 
the queen-cells from any injury from 
cold, and if the swarm is very early 
in the season, the queen is taken 
from them and all the bees allowed to 

o back. If really good queens are to 

reared in the hive of the parent. 
colony, do not move this hive from 
the old stand, so as to hive the new 
colony on the old stand, as there is 
1 of chilling the queens in the 
cells. 

I have now described how I proceed 
to secure queens which give me great 
satisfaction, and this method is no 
** trick of the trade’ with me. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


-——~- + 
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and placed over the selected colony in 
such a way that the bees can run 
down with the colony during the} 
the night through a hole in the quilt. | 
In this way the colony is materially | 


chilling any brood. I treat only 1 or 2 
colonies in this way, depending on 
the usual means to get the majority 
of them ready to swarm a little later 
on; but I do get these one or two to 
swarm two or more weeks in advance 
of the rest, 

Next, as it comes toward the close 
of the aeaene season, I cage the 
queen and hang her with the swarm 
having just issued, so as to keep them 
out as long as I desire, and be secure 
from their leaving: for the woods, 
when from other colonies I get frames 
of hatching brood so as to fill the 
hive into which the swarm is put. 
If no honey is coming in from the 
field, they are fed liberally, which re- 
sults in the hive being crowded with 
bees and stores so that in from 12 to 
18 days I get another swarm from this 
prime swarm. This I practice only 
when I do not have enough queens on 
hand reared when the bees swarm 
without coaxing to supply the esti- 
mated demand. All queens are kept 
which are reared from the best colo- 
nies during the general swarming in 
the last of June and July,soas to 
save this ney pe vhs coaxing and feed- 
ing, so that I often send out queens in 
September and October that were of 
this sort. 

Another item: I manage to get 
nearly double the queen-cells built 
these coaxed colonies that 1 do ordi- 
narily. Todo this, I proceed as fol- 
lows: WhenlI think that they will 
be about starting queen-cells,1 take 
a frame of drone-comb (or partly such) 
and cut three strips out of it about 
14 inches wide, one at the bottom, 
one in the middle, and one near the 
top. Previous to this I have saved 
some queen-cups or embryo queen- 





swarming-impulse but what I found 
alump of royal jelly left nearly as 
large as a pea; while I have cut scores 
of queen-cells produced otherwise 


cells,as I came across them in my 


| Work with the bees. These cups are 


| stuck to the upper part of the comb 
where the strips were cut out, by 


strengthened without the danger of | 


Feeding Sugar for Winter Stores. 


J. G. HARLAN, (17—32). 








Allow me to join with those who 
have already spoken against the ex- 
tensive suas Step feeding. It is 
very obvious why this universal feed- 
ing of sugar syrup will cause still 
farther decline in the honey market. 
It will throw hundreds of thousands 
of Lyon more honey on the market, 
and that kind, too, that does more to 
cause low prices than almost any- 
thing else; by this 1 refer to dark 
extracted, honey in bulged combs, 
broken sections, and sections not 
completed. Now this unsalable honey 
is just as good for spring, summer or 
winter stores as any sugar syrup; at 
least it has proved so with me. 

This practice is also causing much 
distrust both eee dealers and con- 
sumers, they strongly suspecting that 
all the honey offered, especially by 
large tn pF gaacomgagy is more or less 
composed of sugar; and indeed they 
have some ground for their suspicions. 
I would make this suggestion: Put 
no honey on the market butthe very 
nicest, and in the most attractive 
form. Do not be in too great haste 
to sell. Keep honey the year round 
for your hometrade. Work the home 
market as though it was the only one 

ou knew of. Do not cut on prices. 
Dealers in your own town can afford 
to pay acent or two more per pound 
to have honey laid down in their 
stores, than to have it shipped from a 
distance, and paying freight and 
drayage. I know of honey being 
shipped from this county to the New 
York market, last fall; and I also 
know of a groceryman in this town 
that had honey shipped, this winter, 
from New York here, for his trade. 
This illustrates the point. Now let 
those who do the most writing for our 
bee-papers, take this matter up and 

ive their advice to us who are in the 
abit of looking to them for advice. 

Yet, in ey to the bee-keeping 
interest, I will say that in seasons 
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like the year 1880, when the late- 

thered honey is ie! bad, we will 

ave to extract and feed sugar, or 
jose our bees; but such seasons do 
not come very often. 

My number of colonies is 32, in 
chaff hives, one being in the cellar; 
number last spring, 17; number of 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
boxes, 1,200; number of unds of 
extracted honey, 250. I sold all of m 
honey at home. By the way, I thin 
that I have the best and most con- 
venient chaff hive made. 

Union City ,o+ Ind. 


~-—-?>e <—____- —__ 





The Oneida County Convention. 


A number of the most enterprising 
bee-keepers of Oneida County, N. Y.., 
met at Rome, N. Y.,on Nov. 21, 1885, 
and organized under the name of 
“The Oneida County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association,” adopted a constitution 
and by-laws, and elected the follow- 
ing as Officers for the ensuing year: 
President, R. Bacon, of Verona ; Vice- 
President, W. E. Clark, of Oriskany; 
Secretary, O. J. Evans, of Camroden ; 
and Treasurer, J. M. Resequie, of 
Verona. Seventeen bee-keepers be- 
came members of the Association, 
and if the weather had been favor- 
able, many more would have been 
present. 

After the usual amount of routine 
work, which is indispensable in set- 
ting a new society on a solid footing, 
the subject of ‘*‘ Wintering bees” was 
discussed as follows : 


Pres. Bacon—Much depends upon 
locality and. hives, and the winters 
have something to do with it. Bees 
may be treated in the same manner 
two winters—the first winter perhaps 
they will do well, and the next very 
a. We should strike the middle 
ine after getting all available infor- 
mation. Bees should be prepared for 
the winter, dry and carefully; they 
must not beshaken up. Some cellars 
will do for wintering bees, while in 
other cellars they will not do well. I 
cannot keep mine in my cellar. I have 
afrost-proof bee-house which is made 
double-walled, the studding bein 
about 8 inches, boarded outside an 
inside, and the space of 8 inches filled 
with dry earth. On the outside of 
this again is nailed studding 2 inches 
thick, on which are nailed matched 
siding, thus leaving a dead-air space 
of 2inches between the siding and 
the inner wall, and the top is covered 
with dry sawdust. I prefer to keep 
the temperature of my bee-house 
about 45°. My colonies do not con- 
sume more than from 5 to 10 pounds 
of honey each,in winter. My bee-house 
more than pays for itself every season. 
On pleasant winter days I give my 
bees a flight, and I find that they 
come out better in the spring than 
when they are not allowed to have 
flights. 

V. E. Clark—I copied my bee-house 
after Mr. Bacon’s, but got it so as to 
be a little too warm in the spring. I 
do not wish to put my bees out till the 
soft maple blossoms in the spring. I 








therefore sunk my bee-house about 4 
feet into the ground, and found that 
the bees would remain more quiet in 
the spring. I had no ventilation at 
the bottom of the bee-house last win- 
ter, and my bees never wintered 
better. If a bee-house has dam 
air init, it should be ventilated. 
elevate the lower tier of hives about 
an inch from the bottom-board. This 
arrangement, by admitting a free cir- 
culation of air through the hive, 
revents the accumulation of mold in 
he hive and on the bottom-board, 
which would otherwise occur. The 
next tier is elevated about half an 
inch, while the upper ones need no 
more ventilation than the ordinary 
entrance. As to absorbents on the 
top of the hive, I use old quilts which 
are cut to the right size and laid on 
the top of the hives. Last winter I 
ee 10 colonies in with just the honey- 
oard on top, and those wintered as 
wellasany. I have also packed some 
with dry sawdust on the top a la Mr. 
Bacon; but so far as packing on the 
top of the hive is concerned, I find 
but very little if any difference. I 
have never tested chaff hives, but 
bees cannot winter as well in them as 
in a bee-house. I keep the tempera- 
ture in my bee-house from 45° to 48°. 
The great object is to keep the tem- 
perature even. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
at Stanwix Hall,in Rome, N. Y., on 
Feb. 24, 1886, at 10 a.m. 

O. J. Evans, Sec. 
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The Hibernation of Bees. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 








I did not intend to say more on this 
topic, but the well being of science, 
and our industry as well, makes it the 
duty of some one to speak ; and as no 
other one may find time, I again take 
my pen. 

Brother Clarke amuses me. All 
will remember the old story of the 
shrewd farmer who said to his neigh- 
bor lawyer: “Friend, my bull has 
razed your fence and gored your ox to 
death. What ought to be done?” 
“Why,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ the case 
is plain—you must pay for the ox.” 
**Oh!” said the farmer, “‘my inex- 

rienced, clumsy tongue has blun- 

ered. It was your bull that gored, 

and my ox is dead. ‘‘Oh!” said the 
lawyer, “that alters the case ma- 
terially.”’ 

I pronounced against Bro. Clarke’s 
theory which he first built wholly, if 
I mistake not, upon the statement 
that bees in trees in the forest do not 
die—which, by the way, is not at all 
true in Michigan. I have received a 
pretty severe blast of adjectives—in 





when Bro. Clarke speaks,and which 
took the Detroit assembly fairly off 
its feet. This time the other “ox is 
gored.”” Well, itis all right; we all 
enjoy Bro. Clarke’s enthusiasm and 
his charming periods, if we do not 
always respect as fully his opinions 
and theories. 

More than onceI have gone over 
the same ground that Dr. Tinker has, 
and have no fault to find with his 
admirable experiments, nor the facts 
which he draws from them—they are 
substantially the same that I have 
obtained. But when this winter- 
quiet of bees is termed *“ hiberna- 
tion,” then I do object, and I think 
with excellent reasons. I believe 
that if the Doctor will experiment 
with other insects, and observe his 
bees longer, he will also agree with 
me that another word than hiberna- 
tion must be used. 


We find a “2 in winter, when it 
is very cold. The wasp hibernates. 
We pick it up—it does not move nor 
does it sting us. We watch it for 
hours—there is no movement. We 
put it where it is colder—still there is 
no movement. The wasp is not dead, 
it hibernates. Possibly it may, while 
in this profound coma, take some 
oxygen, though I doubt it; certainly 
it eats nothing. Now, Doctor, is this 
analogous to the condition of the bees 
in their winter quiet? If not, and 
the bees hibernate, what shall we call 
this ? 

Next, let us examine the bees. They 
are also very quiet when the tempera- 
ture is somewhere from 40° to 50° 
Fahr. I find that the temperature for 
this most quiet condition varies, prob- 
ably due somewhat to the size of the 


colony, and very likely to the mois- 


ture in the air. The bees are not 
quiet like the wasp. I have marked 
the form of the cluster, when for 
some minutes I could not see the 
least signs of life, In an hour or two, 
examination showed that the form of 
the cluster had changed; indeed I 
found, by watching long enough, that 
we could see the outer bees push into 
the cluster. This, of course,is less 
satisfactory than leaving them and 
coming again to note the form of the 
cluster, for we might say the light 
irritated them. Yet the very fact 
that motion is induced, makes hiber- 
nation an inappropriate term to use. 


I went into a large cellar the other 
day, with 50 colonies of bees init. The 
temperature was 44° Fahr. My 
brother was with me. There was 
almost no sound, and no bees came 
out of the hives. If we would tap on 
any hive, we at once got the response 
in a gentle murmur,‘ All right.”” In 
another cellar at 41° Fahr., with a 
few less colonies, the bees were more 
noisy. As soon as we had a light in 
the cellar, the bees commenced flying 
out. Now, I ask Dr. Tinker if either 


truth, as severe a word-flagellation as of these were good — of hiber- 


a kind-hearted, orthodox clergyman | nation. Again Dr. Tin 


er says, and 


in good and — standing would | itis always true, that the centre of 


dare to give. Dr. Tinker speaks for 
the Dominie’s pet, and as positively 
as I ever did, and there is no such 


|the outside. ) 
| dormant—if they are fully hibernat- 


| the cluster of bees was warmer than 


Now, if the bees are 


words as “ contemptuous dogmatism,” | ing—whence this warmth ? Of course 
but that same gust of rapturous en-| the heat is radiating all the time, and 


thusiasm which always wells forth 


of course the bees are active, must be. 
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They breathe and move; only, how- 
ever, but very little. We subjected 
the wasp to greater cold, and it waked 
not; I have found by oft-repeated ex- 
periments that greater cold waked 
the bees to greater activity. Dr. 
Tinker finds the same. They now 
breathe more, eat more, move more. Is 
not this curious hibernation? My 
idea—l think the popular idea—in 
truth, an excellent idea of hiberna- 
tion—is stupor engendered by cold, 
which becomes the more profound as 
the cold increases. Grant the defini- 
tion, and surely bees do not hibernate. 


Let me ask Dr. Tinker if he would 
be willing to leave his bees without 
food, in case he was positively sure 
they would keep for weeks in this 
condition of greatest winter —. I 
do not believe that he would. He 
certainly would not the second time. 
Again, the hibernating wasp did not 
sting when we picked it up. Try the 
bee from the Doctor’s ‘** hibernating ” 
cluster, and see if the results are the 
same. 


Now Iam through; and I shall not 
trespass on the space of the BEE 
JOURNAL again, I think, with this 
subject. I only desire that we should 
not use this term, when winter quiet 
or quiescence is just as good—I think 
far better—and we need this term for 
another phenomenon more startling 
and wonderful. If we use this term 
for bees, we may with hardly less im- 
propriety call sleep hibernation. If 
our bees truly hibernated, we could 
withdraw food, reduce the tempera- 
ture, and cry ‘* Eureka!’’ with Bro. 
Clarke, knowing that with returning 
uaa our bees would wake to new 
ife. 

Agricultural College,? Mich. 


_——_ + + 


The Champlain Valley Convention. 


The Champlain Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in Middlebury, Vt., 
on Jan. 21, 1886, being called to order 
by the President, Mr. H. L. Leonard, 
of Brandon, Vt. The report of the 
last annual meeting was read by the 
Secretary, and adopted. 

A discussion was opened by Mr. E. 
J.Smith, of Addison, Vt., on the sub- 
ject of * The best race of bees for 
profit.” Although the subject was an 
old one, quite aspirited discussion fol- 
lowed. The experience of different 
members varied, but the majority 
were in favor of hybrids for all pur- 
poses. The ground was taken by 
Messrs.-A. E. Manum, of Bistol, V. V. 
Blackmer, of Orwell, and others, that 
there were two distinct races of black 
bees—the small black bee and the 
larger brown bee. J. E. Crane, of 
Middlebury, held that they were not 
distinct races but the difference in ap- 
pearance might be on account of dif- 
ference in breeding and the kind of 
flora upon which they fed in different 
localities. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


_ The Treasurer’s report was called 
for, and showed that the expenses in- 
curred by the Secretary for the ar- 


rangements of the present meeting 
were more than the sum in the treas- 
ury. On the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent a sufficient amount was collected 
to pay all bills and leave a balance in 
the treasury. 

The committee on the nomination 
of officers presented the following as 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, P.C. Abbey, Essex, Vt.; Vice- 
Presidents, W. H. Proctor,Fair Haven, 
D.S. Hall, South Cabot, and J. E. 
Crane, Middlebury; Secretary, R. H. 
Holmes, Shoreham; and ‘Treasurer, 
J. E. Crane. On motion, the Secre- 
tary cast the vote of the Association 
for the above-named persons, and 
they were declared elected. 

The following essay was read by 
_ Marcia A. Douglas, of Shoreham, 
., on 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 


It would be presumptuous for me, a 
novice of but two seasons’ experience, 
to stand in the presence of these vet- 
erans in the field of apiculture and 
attempt to bring before them any- 
thing new or instructive upon this 
ancient, yet modern, theme. But I 
trust you will bear with me for a little, 
and if any errors creep in, remember 
that it is through ignorance. 

Josiah Allen’s wife says, ‘* There 
are a dozen sides to everything,” and 
Iam sure that no bee-keepers would 
take exceptions to this assertion in re- 
gard to their business. But it is not 
my intention at this time to discuss 
more than eleven sides, for I could not 
profitably use more than the fifteen 
minutes allotted to me on the pro- 
gramme. 

The necessary and gw se elements 
in women to succeed in bee-keeping 
as in any other undertaking, is to per- 
ceive what needs to be done, and then 
be able to bring about the most satis- 
factory results with the least possible 
expenditure of time and labor. We 
must also love the bees, enjoy watch- 
ing them, and strive to ascertain their 


one of the brothers present. But 
there are emergencies in. the apiary 
that try women’s souls and for 
gs action. Then every particle 
of *‘bee-lore”’ in our possession is 
mustered into service to aid in .re- 
sponse to the call. By way of encour- 
agement, Harriet M. Morris states 
that, ‘‘ The being who has for genera- 
tions split kindling-wood with a case- 
knife, driven nails with a stove-hook, 
and defended herself with a broom- 
stick, may be relied upon to finda way 
to capture the most inconsiderate 
swarm that ever settled upon tree or 
post.”” Men have the vantage of 
us, they are such calm, moderate, de- 
liberate creatures, and can adjust 
themselves so readily to circum- 
stances! Now we are not to suppose 
for one moment that our Secretary 
was in the least disconcerted one day 
last summer, if he did have nine 
swarms come out at once and form 
one grand cluster; and at another 
time a very aspiring colony insist 
upon occupying the very highest 
branch of the tallest locust tree in the 
yard after having been offered a hive 
once or twice from some of the lower 
limbs! I think the climbing was the 
most trying to him, still, he is not one 
who would easily weary in well-doing ! 

The next side to be considered is 
that scientific bee-culture is an open 
field for women as well as men, and 
our opportunities for making discov- 
eries and improvements are equal, 
and, withal, we are thought to besuch 
ornaments or acquisitions to bee-keep- 
ers’ associations that we are gratui- 
tously voted into full membership. 
Now, judging from the past pre-emi- 
nent success of the score or more of 
women throughout this broad land, 
we can but take courage to press for- 
ward and make our way through this 
open gateway to the attainment of 
the same desired goal. By many it is 
often exclaimed mentally, if not 
audibly, *‘ Oh, for an opportunity to 





requirements so as to be able to ad- 
minister to their wants. The ever- 
recurring ** cause and effect’”’ must 
be traced out, and when we are able to 
accomplish this,amid the varied cir- 
cumstances in'‘this intricate business, 
we have taken the one all-important 
step to success. 

We are told in‘*t Holy Writ” that 
** Where no counsel is, the people fall ; 
but ina multitude of counsellors there 
is safety.”’ Surely, Solomon could not 





earn money that I can call my own!” 
|In the days of our grandmothers, 
|country women could realize quite an 
{income from the fruit of the spin- 
ning-wheel and loom ; but that mighty 
| motive-power, steam, has hoisted 
| those machines to the attics, where 
| the “* young Americas ”’ have, in play, 
| brought them to such a state of dilapi- 
dation that but afew fragments of 
| the originals are left to tell the story. 


| For several seasons past the poultry 


have considered that especially appli- | business has been quite a ** fashion- 
cable to us—beginners .in the bee- | able summer resort,” and in many in- 
business! Why, there is such a|stances with good results; yet, at- 
diversity of opinions and so much | tended by no small degree of uncer- 
contradictory advice given so freely | tainty, and besides, their pasturage is 
and courteously through the various | much more expensive than that of the 
periodicals, that if we were toswallow | bees. If wecompete with our brothers 
it all and undertake to digest one-half |in making panrtaloons or in teaching 
of it, dyspeptic apiarists would be the | school, we are imagined decidedly out 
inevitable sequel. I would not ignore | of place in demanding as much pay as 
all authorities—far from it; but I!is commanded by them for the same 
would carefully peruse them and ex-| work. Several years ago, during the 
tract therefrom such ideas as com-| operation of the cheese-factory near 
mend themselves clearly to our com- | which I live, the dividends were made 
prehension and individual need. ‘out by a man, one of the directors of 


During my career I have been, and | the company, and when it was sug- 
am still highly favored, in that I live | gested that a certain woman make out 
not very far from reliable authority,| the dividends and receive the same 
and I avail myself of opportunities to | remuneration, another man in protes- 





ask questions, as may be attested by ' tation affirmed that her time was not 
; ° 
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so valuable as that man’s, and there- 
fore it would be unjust for her to re- 
ceive the same compensation for the 
work; and so that speculation came 
toan untimely end. But I have yet 
to hear of a crate of honey being 
shipped to any commission house at a 
discount because of its being produced 
by a woman ! It is said “‘some women 
love to be dependent and to be com- 
ared to clinging vines which are 
ifted into the sunshine by sturdy 
oaks.”” But as far as my observation 
goes, that ground assumes the aspect 
of sinking sand ; for have we not all 
seen trees encircled by thrifty, prom- 
ising bark, that were hollow at the 
heart ? and by and by has it not been 
deeply regretted that self-reliance had 
not been planted for a trellis ? 


Now in this next side, notwithstand- 
ing my limited experience, I think I 
shall venture to discourage all ambi- 
tious *“* vines” who contemplate em- 
barking in this business, and any 
otherepersons that expect to find a 
“regular bonanza;” for with the 
present honey-market quotations one 
need not anticipate very heavy re- 
turns for time and money expended. 


There are disagreeable sides to ever 
calling ; therefore do not expect to fin 
the apicultural path strewn entirely 
with roses. No great feats are ever 
accomplished without the requisite 
self-sacrificing patience and perseve- 
rance. 

If you are one whom the bees dis- 
like, and, as you say, will go out of 
their line to meet and sting you, think 
twice before investing your money, 
for it is no langhing matterif oneeye, 
swollen and aching, of necessity closes 
its doors and refuses to be on duty for 
a day or two,and your features are all 
30 distorted, that to be recognized by 
your mother, an introduction becomes 
necessary! Then those busy little 
bees have never had impressed upon 
them that one day in seven was made 
for rest; but instead of thus appro- 
priating it, Sunday is one of their best 
days, regardless of your desire to at- 
tend church ; and during their busiest 
season, When you cannot possibly go, 
comes most of the centennial cele- 
brations and Fourth of July picnics. 
But it may be you deem it unjust for 
me to criticise the doings of these 
wonderful insects, still, they must 
bear in mind that everything under 
the sun must be subjected to that; 


and just here allow me to insert a few | 


extracts from charges made on them 
by the London Sporting Times: 
“There is no insect more thorough! 

objectionable than the bee. 
more disgustingly active than the ant. 
Scientific persons are fond of telling 
us of the bee’s tremendous geometri- 
cal knowledge, and parade in proof 


agonal cells, thereby 


smallest possible amount of wax, 
within a given space. 





‘ F | ee 
It is even | honey 


They fail, | entire session. 


human being to eat honey without at 
the same time filling up the interior 
of his person with wax. This simple 

lan has never yet occurred to the 
bees. They go on building their anti- 
quated and clumsy cells without once 
undertaking to improve upon them. 
They may be a but they do 
not improve it by adhering to a pat- 
tern of cell invented by their antedi- 
luvian ancestors. To hold up these 
miserly and wantonly busy insect to 
the admiration of mankind is a posi- 
tive outrage. It is time that a protest 
should be made and that mankind 
should henceforth be taught the plain 
and obvious truth that an insect which 
spends its whole existence in working 
and stinging iseven more unworthy 
of emulation than is the mosquito or 
the book-agent.”’ 

But enough of this; let us now turn 
to tenthly : We must not jump at con- 
clusions before hearing both sides of 
the —. This occupation, if pur- 
sued legitimately and scientifically, is 
ennobling and leads to clearer percep- 
tions of the useful and ornamental, 
and in it thereis no element of de- 
generacy. It enlarges our minds in 
the reception of the truths of natural 
history and botany,and paves the way 
for a more liberal culture. It moulds 
character whenever the enterprise has 
the soul-spmpathy of the one engaged 
in it,and makes us all enthusiasts 
It is without doubt a healthful enter- 
prise and will afford that long-felt 
need of mostof our American women 
in the country—exercise in the open 
air. In short, it isan honorable pur- 
suit and a laudable undertaking. 


Eleventhly: If in the face of these 
numerous pros and cons you can un- 
falteringlvy endure the foretold pleas- 
ures and hardships, together with the 
not poetical, but literal ‘sweat of 
your brow,” be assured that you are a 
fit candidate to receive a life-long cer- 
tificate of admittance to the ranks of 
bee-keepers. 

And now while we are here together 
comparing our ideas, let us all will- 
ingly submit to friendly criticism 
even if it does seem to upset some of 
our long-cherished theories. ‘* Let 
the truth come to the front and stand 
conspicuously there; for truth will 
triumph whether we consent or not.” 





Besides the foregoing essay, others 
were read by V. V. Blackmer, Orwell, 
Vt., subject, ‘‘Is sweet clover a 
nuisance?” ‘Small packages for 
honey,” by J. H. Martin,of Hartford, 

{ ., and “The variation of the 


by H. L. Leonard. 
subjects were then discussed: “ Ti 


_ prevent swarming,’ and 
‘* Marketing honey.”’ 


The most intense interest and en- 


that there were more ladies present 
than were present at the Detroit Con- 
vention. It was decided that the 
name, “‘ Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association,”’ should changed 
to the “ Vermont State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association.” 

During the evening session reports 
of bee-keepers were read, which 
showed an aggregate of 1,652 colonies 
in the spring of 1885. and 2,565 colo- 
nies put into winter quarters last fall. 


Premiums having been offered for 
honey-products and apiarian re ay 
several articles were on exhibition. 
The awarding committee reported 
that on account of the exceptional ex- 
cellence of the articles they found 
great difficulty in arriving at a con- 
clusion. 

The awards were as follows: Best 
bee-hive (complete), shipping-crate 
and honey-boxes, Drake & Smith, of 
Bristol, Vt.; best bee-feeder and 
clamp for boxes, D. 8S. Hall, of South 
Cabot, who also exhibited the ‘ Hed- 
don case ;” best 10 ths. comb honey, 
and best heavy comb foundation, 
Moody & Isham, of Weybridge: best 
10 ths. of extracted honey, R. H. 
Holmes. (The premium on extracted 
honey was afterwards given to Mr. F. 
H. Wright, of Enosburg, by mutual 
consent.) Best light comb-foundation 
L. O. Thompson, of Weybridge ; and 


* | best display of ww requisites, 


Messrs. Drake & Smit 


A vote of thanks was tendered to 
the Secretary for his efforts in arrang- 
ing and assisting in carrying out the 
ee care of the meeting; also to 

he retiring President, for the faithful 

manner in which he had performed 
his duties, and to all who had partici- 
pated in reading essays or in the dis- 
cussions. It was decided that the 
time and place of the next annual 
meeting be left with the executive 
committee. 

Thus ended one of the most profit- 
able and enthusiastic gatherings ever 
held in the history of the Association. 

R. H. Houimgs, Sec. 


———___. <> —— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Small Hives vs. Large Hives, etc, 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 














season in different localities,” 
The following 
He | for his 
| future outlook of sale and production 
|of honey,” ‘* The best management of 


thereof the fact that it builds hex- | bees to 


acking the} 
greatest number of cells, with the! 


|. Lagree with Mr. Fuller, on page 56, 

that a large pram hive is better 
than a small (average) hive, taking 
the apiary through. That he can get 
| 10 solid frames of brood in every hive 
\by the beginning of the honey-flow, 
| shows that a 10-frame hive is the best 





location : while a 12-frame 
| hive may be the best for Mr. Dadant’s 
location, and an 8-frame hive the best 
for my location. There isa difference 
in location. I am through using divi- 
sion-boards both in the brood-cham- 


husiasm’ prevailed throughout the) per and upper story in half of the 


A prize was offered to | hives of my apiary. 


I did not use the 


however, to notice that there is no|the one producing the best essay, | division-board before the honey har- 
law requiring bees to build their pre-| Which was unanimously awarded t0| yest to retard brood-rearing, but at 


posterously little cells. If they were 


| Miss Marcia A. Douglas. 
really intelligent insects and knew the | 


| the beginning of the harvest, in order 


There were over 80 persons present | to obtain honey instead of more worth- 
comparative value of wax and honey. ‘in the afternoon, and the Vermont /| less brood. On page 698 of the AMERI- 
they would build cells holding a pound | State Vice-President of the North|can Bree JOURNAL for 1885, I gave 


of honey each, and thus enable a! American Bee-Keepers’ Society stated! my experience with different sized 
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hives for last season,and also told how 
long it takes ordinary colonies to fill 
12 combs with brood. I once had 
some experience in hiving swarms, of 
the kind that breaks the limbs of the 
trees, that issued so late in the bone 
harvest as to be unable to build com 
in which to rear a sufficient amount of 
brood to maintain a colony. I have 
received the ‘“ Convention History ” 
and I find that it greatly exceeds my 
expectations in typography as well as 
contents. I consider it a valuable ac- 
quisition, as will all who take any 
interest in bees. It contains the very 
heart of a first-class bee-book, and the 
second page alone is worth to me 
many times the price of the book. 
Bradford, ¢ Iowa. 


-—- —~- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Temperature of Bees in Winter. 
L. C. CLARK, (23-23). 


I wish to add my testimony in favor 
of a temperature of about 40° for bee- 
cellars, and I was surprised that a 
temperature so high as 60° to 90°, as 
recommended by Mr. Ira Barber in 
his essay at the Detroit Convention, 
was allowed to pass unchallenged, 
and consequently is taken as the win- 





ter temperature for bees recommended 
by that Convention. From 60° to 90°) 
is the temperature of an active state 
of existence, and we hold that the 
natural condition of a colony of bees, 
or their natural instinct, is to remain 
inactive or sleep during the winter 
season; and that this condition is best 
secured at a temperature of from 35° 
to 40°. If weexamine a colony placed 
in so high a temperature as 60° to 90°, 
we will find that the bees scattered 
among the combs ina constant state 
of activity, and of course must wear 
out their lives in much less time than 
when they are kept inactive by alower 
temperature. 


It may be said that brood-rearing is 
constantly kept up in a high tempera- 
ture, which may be true, but we must 
remember that —s of brood 
largely, requires water, fresh pollen, 
and a chance for flight in the open air ; 
two of these we cannot have in a cel- 
lar, and I cannot divest myself of the 
idea that sooner or later we will get 
into trouble by placing our bees in the | 
cellar in a condition that they will | 
rear much brood. We all agree that 
it requires a large amount of honey to 
rear brood, and it seems to be all un- 
natural to attempt to do so in winter 
confinement. I also find that when 
the temperature of the cellar goes be- 
low freezing, the bees at the outside 
of the cluster have a constant quiver- 
ing motion of the body and wings, 
much more so than at the same tem-| 
perature when out-doors. It appears 
that they are too cold and are trying 





to raise the temperature by a motion | 
likea man with insufficient covering 
upon the bed—he will wake up and) 
try to get warm. The bees are doing 
the same thing, and this constant mo- 
tion or activity will wear out their 
vitality at a time when there are no 
young bees to replace the loss. 


| dustry. 


The question is about this way: At 
the close of the breeding season in the 
fall, we have a certain quantity of 
bees and honey in each hive—now 
which shall we do, place these bees in 
a condition that they will — quietly 
and not wear their lives out by activ- 
ity ? or shall we place them in a con- 
dition of activity where they will be 
constantly wearing out, and constant- 
ly rearing-brood with two of the con- 

itions of successful pee agen | 
lacking—fresh pollen and a flight, an 
also water if furnished to them at all 
in an artificial manner ? 

On page 809 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1885, Mr. Ira Barber 
says at the close of his essay, ** Where 
but few bees are kept, where I live, 
they have no trouble in wintering 
them in any cellar where vegetables 
will keep without freezing.” Now 
these cellars must from necessity be 
kept above freezing and will — 
range from 35° to 45°. And if small 
lots of bees winter in these cellars 
without trouble, why does he recom- 
mend a temperature so much higher 
for large lots of bees? Probably 19 
bee-keepers in 20 pursue some other 
calling—generally farming—and gen- 


erally have cellars,that will keep vege- | 


tables without freezing, and cannot 
conveniently adopt a temperature 
which would require artificial means 
to keep it up with small lots of bees. I 
cannot agree with Mr. Heddon where 
he quotes Mr. Barber on page 12, by 
saying, “The wintering problem is 
solved.” The tendency seems to be 
toward cellar-wintering in preference 
to out-door packing, but there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to tem- 
perature, moisture and ventilation, 
and whether it is advisable to raise 
the temperature toward spring to en- 
courage breeding. These are points 
which we should all experiment on, 
and observe, and now is the time of 
year to do so. 
Granada, ¢ Kans. 





Convention Notices. 


t@” The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held on Feb. 11, 1886, 
at Providence, R.1I. GEO. A. STOCKWELL, Sec. 


Ge The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its winter meeting at the City 
Hall in Laporte City, lowa, on Feb. 17 and 18, 
1886. Reduced rates are offered at the hotels. 
A very complete programme is prepared 
with ample time to discuss subjects of im- 
portance to Le pe A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all to be present. 

H. UBBARD, Sec. 


te The New Jersey and Eastern Bee. 
Keepers’ Association will hold their ninth 
semi-annual convention at Cooper Union 
(Room 22) in New York City, on Wednesday, 


March 10, 1886, at 9:30 a.m. All who are 
interested in bee-culture or honey are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. We expecta 
large delegation from the Philadelphia 
Association to meet with us, and it promises 
to be one of the most interesting as well as 
instructive conventions that this Associa- 
tion has ever held. A _ special invitation is 
extended to ladies, weil knowing that they 
are by no means a smal] factor in our in- 
Beginners, it is well known, will 
learn more by attending one good conven- 
tion than ayear of practical experiments 
wil) teach them. All are requested to bring 
something to exhibit, and if you cannot 
come, send us an essay to read on some live 
subject. W. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 


&®~ The Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Dls.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886, 


J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


G3 Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, the meeting of the Marshal! County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was postponed 
from Jan. 16, 1886 to Feb. 20, 1886 ; at which 
time the same programme will be carried 
out as was intended for Jan. 16. 

J. W. SaAnvpERS, Sec. 


&@® The fourth annual convention of the 
Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Moore's 
Hall in Davenport, Iowa, on Feb. 17 and 18, 
1886. A number of prominent apiarists are 
expected to be present. Everybody inter- 
ested iu bee-keeping should not fail to come, 
as all topics of interest to those engaged in 
the sale and production of honey and bees 
will be thoroughly discussed. Everybody 
present are uested to take part in the 
discussions. Supply dealers and those 
having honey an eswax are requested to 
bring the same for exhibition. 

Wa. Goos, See. 


aa@r The Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the New York State me sete om 
Association (formerly the Northeastern) 
will be held in Rochester, N. Y.,on Feb. 
16, 17 and 18, 1886. This will be one of the 
largest meetings ever held in the State. A 
large number of our most experienced bee- 
masters will take part in the discussions, 
and several essays will be read from a 
number of our most practical apiarists 
throughout the country. The programme 
is complete. If you are young in the work 
you can not afford to stay away—if older, 
you may give some good hints, if you get 
hone. We wanta good display of all kinds. 
of supplies and fixtures. We have a room 
on purpose for exhibits, and any goods 
sent to the Secretary in care of the “Na- 
tional Hotel,’”? Rochester, N. Y., will be 
laced on exhibition, and either sold or re- 
urhed to the exhibitor, as directed. Re- 
duced rates at the hotels have been secured. 
also rates on some of the railroads. All 
will have to pay full fare one way—returh 
ticket at 1-3 fare by presenting certificate 
from the Secretary, who will furnish them 
on oo ey e want ah active vice- 
president in every county in State. Please 
hame one or send the name of some one, 

for your county. 

F. C. BENEDICT, SEC. 


- 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘“‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 

and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
| will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
| remunerative prices. ‘‘ Honey as Food and 
| Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 

stpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
| On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
| desired, on the cover-page, ‘ Presented by,” 


| ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


| ‘No give away a copy of * Honey as Food 
| and edicine’’ to every one who buys & 
| package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
| tity of it. 








(2 Sample Copies of the Bee JOURNAL 

will besent FREE upon application. Any one 

| intending to get up a club can have sample 

copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 

terview by sending the names to this office, 
' or we will send them all to the agent. 
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Local Convention Directory. and there is so much difference in the 
ee different colonies that I begin to con- 
1886. Time and place of Meeting. clude that the bees of no two colonies 
Feb, 11.—Rhode Island, at Providence, R. I. act alike under the same conditions. 
Geo. A. Stockwell, Sec., Providence, R.I. |Qne of these colonies was out at the 
Feb. 16-18.—New York State, at Rochester,N.¥. | front of the hive, and all over it when 
F.C. Benedict, Sec., PerryCentre, N.Y. | the mercury was 10° below zero, and 
Feb. 17, 18 —Cedar Valley, at Laporte City, lowa. | the bees of the hives next to it were 
a . = ae m4 a ity, a perfectly quiet. There is another 
Feb. 17, 18.—B. lowa & W. Llls., at Davenport, Iowa. | colony that at any time since they 
hea Sec., Davenport, lowa. | were put in, the bees can be seen in 
Fe aT Ooi Noes LSraiae Tews, |the entrance of the hive humming 
». 214 —~Onehiin Meanie. as eee merrily ; and the next one to it is per- 
es 0. J. Evans, Sec., Camroden, N. ¥. | fectly oa. if some, of y experts 
o in apiculture will explain the reason 

. 10.—N. J & Hastern, at N. Y. City, N. Y. : r : 
‘ B. Preadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., New York. | for the different actions of the differ- 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. ent colonies side by side, I will be 

Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. | very grateful. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Centra!, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. Reports of the Honey-Crop.—L. 
7 In order to have this table complete, Secre- | Highbarger, Adeline,d Lll.,on Jan. 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of ‘ . 

time and place of future meetings.—ED. 28, 1886, writes : 


Mar 
Ww 





I was well pleased with Dr. C. C. 
Miller’s report, page 44, as far as it 
WS goes, but I do not think that it covers 
TES So 


























BF RO all the ground. Itis entirely wrong, 
ae je not only to ourselves but to the honey 
—— market, when bee-keepers report only 
when they obtain large crops of honey, 
: and not when they have small crops. 
~~ | ‘Phe Doctor’s ideas have the right 

Good Results—A. P. Lawrence,|Jingle, but do not jingle enough; 


. : there is one great point left out—how 
Hickory Corners, ? Mich., on Jan. 26, | much sugar syrup have we fed in order 


1886, writes : $e carr a — through the winter ? 

In the fall of 1 ow, Doctor, how much sugar syrup 
nies in the a Big, - re 1 Me have you fed to carry those 340 colo- 
12 were lost by “ spring dwindling,” I | Dies through the winter? I move an 
sold 2,and started in 1885 with 73 good | *#endment, Mr. Editor, to the Doc- 
colonies of bees from which I cleared | t°r’s suggestions, and will sanction it 
$300. The first part of the season | PY giving my report: 





was all that I could ask for, but after| No. colonies, Fall 1884........ 70 
the last of July there was but very; “ " Spring 1885...... 40 
little honey gathered. We have to| “ FY Fall 1885........ 60 


depend mostly upon white clover,and| “ ths.of Honey“ “ ........ 400 
there is but little basswood in this} “ ‘ Sugar Syrup fed, 1885... .400 
vicinity. I increased my apiary to —- 
114 strong colonies. I took 3,500 ths. ee 000 
of honey, 700 tbs. being extracted. I| [I attribute my winter losses to the 
moved my apiary 1 mile on November | so-called honey-dew—not to pollen. 

26, and placed them in the cellar, and P.S.—My object is to show to the 
now they are all in good condition. | consumer that our honey crop is not 


: : all dollars and cents. e have been 
Bees Wintering Finely.—C. H. | showing the bright side too much, and 

Putnam, Galesburg,+o IIl., on Jan. 28, | the dark one not enough. 

1886, writes : K : 
My bees thus far are wintering Dampness in Hives, ete.—Allen H. 


finely. I have just examined them, | Thorne, Fountain City,oInd., on 
and I find that there has been no accu- | Jan. 21, 1886, writes : 


mulation of moisture in the hives, Iti ‘ 

F : is too early in the season to make 
and no signs of disease ; they also ap- | 4 report for this winter, but 1 can re- 
pear very contented, and remain | port up to Jan. 18, 1886. In the fall 
quiet on the approach of the light. I} o¢ 194, 1 placed 23 colonies in winter 
am wintering them in two bee-houses, quarters acked in sawdust. All 
0 which I placed 113 colonies on were weak, and all died but one 
men Mpc Babine ER Baw | the tem-/| caused, I think, from dampness col- 
aa’ Seek mone ve 7eT0 as Pos | lecting on the under side of the oil- 
ase ason Was a very Poor) cloth and dripping down on the bees, 

€ for honey in this locality. All of | thus causing them to become diseased 
my bees have natural stores, which I and what did not die with disease 
consider the proper food for them. froze during the cold nights of last 
’ . ; winter. One-half of the colony that 
Actions of Bees in Winter.—J. A.|I saved froze to death. They clus- 
Procter, Union City,o+ Ind., on Jan.| tered on both sides of acomb near 











. side froze in a cluster, leaving those 

I have 11 colonies of bees in a bee-/| on the other in good condition, and as 
house made purposely for them, with | bright as they were in the fall. I 
sawdust filling. Then the hives are| increased them to 5 colonies, and ob- 








leaving about 30 pounds in each hive,,. 
part of it being extracted and part 
comb honey. I purchased 3 colonies. 
and emptied 8 hives of all their con- 
tents for one of my neighbors, that 
he was culculating to kill for their 
honey. I put them into hives on7 


made of coffee A sugar to each. 
colony in September, and then packed: 
them for winter the same as I did last 
fall, with the exception that I took 
the enameled cloth off and put burla 
covers in their place, giving them %3- 
inch space over the top of the frames 
for a bee-space. I left the top off of 
the hive and put 8 inches of dry saw- 
dust over al] and 18 inches of dry flax- 
tow on top of the sawdust, well 
acked down; the object being to 
eep the dampness out of the hives.. 
They are wintering well so far with- 


them from linch to 5 inches at the 
entrance of the hives as an experi- 
ment, and I now see no difference, 
for all are wintering well. We have 
had some pretty cold weather—20° 
below zero. 





My Experience in Bee-Keeping.— 
N. W. Afflerbaugh, of Cameron,© 
Nebr., on Jan. 25, 1886, writes : 


Two years ago last August I ob- 
tained 2 colonies of bees, the hives 
being then full of brood, but without 
honey. They worked on the heart’s- 
ease, and in 2 weeks they filled the 
hives with honey. Heart’s-ease is 
one of our best honey-plants. I in- 
creased them to 17 colonies by division. 
Lam wintering them on the summer 
stands packed in straw, and to-day 
they had a flight. he | came out dry, 
healthy and strong. Lam wintering 
them on their natural food—honey— 
which was made for both them and 
man. The hive I use is one of my 
own construction, being a double- 
walled chaff hive. It opens on the 
side, so I need not lift out the frames, 
as they are taken out on the side; a 
bee-feeder in the back end of the hive, 

ut in when the hive is made, and is 
intended to remain there. Itdoes not 
interfere with anything about the 
hive, and I can feed both in summer 
and in winter with no danger of rob- 
bing. The beauty of it is in bandling 
the frames by taking them out at the 
side, thus causing scarcely any dis- 
turbance of the es. I am well 
pleased with it. 


No Trouble in Wintering.—L. F. 
Guice, Winterville,o Miss., on Jan. 
26, 1886, writes : 


Iam now shipping the last hone 
from the crop of 1885. I started wit 
43 colonies for producing extracted 
honey, and 13 for increase, and during 
the season I took 5,500 pounds of 
honey, some of which I sold at home 
for good prices, and shipped the bal- 
ance to different markets, ye | 
about 4 cents per pound for it. | 
closed the season with 108 colonies in 
good condition, and allof them at this 
time seem to be doing well. I in- 





packed in sawdust 3 or 4 inches deep, | tained 36 pounds of honey, besides 


tend to build up a better home market, 


combs, and fed 264 pounds of rep 


out any sign of disease. I also gave- 
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as it does not pay to ship honey. We 
of the South do not have any trouble 
about wintering our bees—leave them 
plenty of honey in the fall and they 
will be all right the next spring. 
There is only a month or two here 
that bees do not bring in some pollen, 
and I think it is as necessary for them 
as bread is for people. 1 hope that 
we may have a prosperous season this 
year. 





Bee-Keeping in Southern Ohio.—E. 
Henkle, of Washington C. H.,? O., 
on Feb, 2, 1886, says: 


I was very unsuccessful with my 
bees last season, having lost 18 colo- 
nies with diarrhea last spring, which 
left me 34. I had only one swarm 
during the summer, and obtained 
only about 40 pounds of comb honey, 
oar no extracted honey. I have about 
300 section-boxes nearly full, but the 
drouth set in so soon and cut the 
white clover bloom off so short that 
the bees could not finish them. We 
had no fall honey. I have 35 colonies 
packed with chaff and leaf cushions 
on the summer stands. I cannot say 
how they are wintering at present, as 
they have had no flight since Jan. 1. 
My bees never were strong enough 
during the summer to swarm nat- 
urally or bear dividing. I have con- 
cluded that the southern part of Ohio 
is a poor place for an —- When 
I read the reports of other bee-keep- 
ers getting 300, 400 or 500 pounds of 
honey from one colony, and when I 
have never been able to get over from 
40 to 50 pounds per colony, it looks to 
me as being very doubtful. 








Knowing Pure Honey.—W. Mason, 
Fillmore,+o Ind., on Jan. 30, 1886, 
says: 


While attending the recent meeting 
of the Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, 1 was frequently asked 
how we are to know when we are 
getting pure honey. My first answer 
was, “ Buy of only honest dealers or! 
yroducers.”” Every consumer who} 
uys honey of a dishonest honey-pro- | 
ducer or dealer, and is satisfied of | 
this fact, should publish such parties | 
as a fraud, and thus warn the people. | 
It should be one of the essential | 
points that our associations should 





what seed did mature, bees are gen- 
erally in poor condition. It will take 
most of the early crop to get them 
built up: Bloom is starting, but it is 
sparse, though should we have a 
warm spring, there may be a good 
late-season, as the ground is per- 
fectly saturated with water. Farmers 
are buoyant as a general thing, grain 
is up several inches in height, and the 
hills are green with feed for farm- 
stock. eeds will be plentiful., 
Steck can get their living now in the 
hills where there is shelter. The 
ditches and rivers are all fullof water. 
In my article on page 776 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, 
it reads thus: “It appears to them 
that bees can bore or puncture fruit,” 
instead of reading, ‘“‘It appears to 
them that bees cannot,” etc. 





The Lewis Exhibit—Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Wagon Works,-o O., on Jan. 
22, 1886, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on exhibits at the Detroit Conven- 
tion, writes as follows : 


Mr. Epiror: The report of the 
committee on exhibits at the recent 
convention at Detroit. did not include 
the exhibit of G. B. Lewis & Co., of 
Watertown, Wis. In a letter: to Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle, a member of the com- 
mittee, they call attention to the 
omission. Their letter was forwarded 
to me, and I wrote them, asking what 
they exhibited and where. In reply 
they say: ‘‘Our sections were dis- 
<p in the sample room of the 

Newhall House, and also they were 
brought down to the office.” This 
accounts for the omission in the re- 
port, for the committee supposed that 
all the exhibits were made at the 
Antisdel House. They state: ‘We 
exhibited only 444x444, open-top, very 
white basswood sections, and some 
English section-folders.” Please in- 
sert the above in the BEE JOURNAL. 


[If the ‘‘exhibit”? mentioned was not 
made at the place designated for such 
by the Society, that, of course, ac- 
counts for the omission in the report 
of the committee. We are also cited 


——_ 


but since that time the weather has 
been very cold, and bees that were 
left out-doors are suffering con- 
siderably. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 8, 1886, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HON®Y.—There is an easier tone to the comb 
honey market, and prices are fully one cent per 
pound less than at last quotations, 15c. being the 
price for white comb honey in 1-lb. sections, and 
some extra nice brings 16c. ‘This is owing to smal! 
lots coming into different commission houses, and 
all being eager to sell. they underbid regular honey 
houses in order to do so. Extracted honey brings 


a Ib. 
BEESW AX.—24@26c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 





NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for honey continues dull, 
and prices are ruling lower ; however, if the cold 
weather continues, it may improve the trade in a 
short time. We quote as follows: Fancy white 
comb in 1-lb. paper cartons, 13@14c.; the same in 
1-lb. glassed or unglassed sections, 12@13c.; the 
same in 2-lb. g) sections, 9}¢@11c., and in un- 
giassed 2-lbs.,11@1i2c. Buckwheat honey in 2-ib. 
sections, glassed, 9c,; in 1-lb. sections, glassed 
or unglassed, 10@1ic. Extracted—white clover 
64@8c.; buckwheat, 54@6\c. 

EES W AX.— Prime yellow, 26@28c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and the demand 
light just now. We quote prices as follows :— 
Choice comb honey, 10@12c. Extracted, in 
rels, 4446@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, if advance on above prices, 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The demand is extremely slow for ex- 
tracted honey. Manufacturers seem to have taken 
arest. There is only a fair demand for honey in 
glass jars, and for comb honey. Prices are un- 
changed and nominal, with occasional arrivals and 
a large stock on the market. We quote extracted 
honey at 4@&c., and choice comb honey at 12@14c., 


in a fouhing way. 
BEESW AX.—There is a good home demand for 
it. We pay 25c. per lb. for choice yellow. 
C.F. MutH & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—The market is not quite as active as it 
has been, owing, no doubt, to many attractions of 
the Holiday Season. Best white, 1-lb. sections 
sell at 15c., and 2-lbs. for 13@14c., but there is not 
so much sale for the latter. Second grade hone 
is dull at 12@13c, Old white, 10@12c. Extracted, 
7@8c. per Ib. 

BEESWAX.—Very scarce at 22@25c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


mmercial St. 


KANSAS CITY. 





to the fact that the names of neither 
of the members of the firm are 
enumerated in the published list of 


HONEY.—Sales are extremely light and prices 
are very low. Choice comb honey in 1-!b. sections 
| brings 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c. Dark fa!l honey ! 
to2cents less. Extracted honey is very dul! and of 
| slow sale. We had to unload a lot of very fine ex- 


ratch and stamp out all such frauds members of the Society. On that. we tracted honey this week at 5c., and stocks continue 


in the honey-markets, and see that no | 
one has a place in our meetings who | 
is guilty of selling adulterated honey. 
The time will soon come when the 

consumer will know of whom to buy | 
his honey, for it is fast becoming one | 
of the staples of table sweets, and we | 


know nothing more than we find in 
the report as published.—Eb.] 


Bees in Splendid Condition.—Wil- 


son Sherman, Chester Centre,© Iowa, | 


will soon know pure honey almost by | on Jan. 22, 1886, says: 


sight, if not by taste. 





Prospects in California. 





My bees were placed in the cellar 
on Dec. 5, 1885. They had a chance 


J. D.}for flight every day up to Dec. 4, if 


Enas, Napa,+o Calif., on Jan. 1, 1886,| they wished to do so. They have now 


writes : 

We are having a wet season and 
warm rains so far, with prospect of a 
fair honey season for 1886. As con- 


siderable seed did not sprout last| perature of my cellar has varied be- | 


season, and the birds and wild game 
must have cleaned up pretty well 


been in the cellar over a month and a 


‘half, and they are all quiet and in | 


|splendid condition. I do not think 
| that they have consumed on an average 
| over 3or4 lbs. each, so far. The tem- 


| tween 44- and 48% above zero. The 
winter was very mild up to Jan. 1, 


to accumulate. 
| BEBSWAX.—Scarce and higher—22@25c. 
| CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


BOSTON, 


| 

| HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 

very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
orices in order to make rates. We quote comb 
oney in i-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-lb. sec- 

tions at 12@14c. Extracted, 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. 


| 


per ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Choice comb honey is in light supply 
and is bringing tirm figures. There is a fair move- 
| ment in best qualities of extracted at steady rates. 
We quote as follows : White to extra white comb, 
| 10@124¢c.; amber, 7@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 
| 54@5\ée.; light amber colored, 4444@4%c.; amber 
and candied, 4¥c.; dark and candied, 4@4%4c. 

BEESWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

j O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—It is dull and lower. Best white in |!- 
yound sections, 15c. There are no sales of dark 
‘honey. Light extracted brings 10 cts. in 25 and 50 
| pound tin-cans. 

BEESW AX.—25327c. 


M. H. HUNT. 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
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At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
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Special Lotices. 


—oa > 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
togive their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
ofice and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





es 


* Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
forthe present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 


—- a 


When renewing subscriptions please send 
an extra name or two with your own and 
secure a premium. We have some colored 
Posters, which we will send FREE, to put 
up in conspicuous places. We will with 
pleasure send sample copies to any one who 
will try to get up a club. 
a 
Prestrve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


eo ' 





=” Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 


System and Success. 


&@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 





The ‘Time for Reading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 





Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


Cash in Advance is the rule, but no 
longer than six months of grace can be 
allowed on the smallsum of $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions may commence at any time, and 
discontinuances may be ordered at any 
time, when arrearages are paid up. 





Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.’”” Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JouRNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL without cost ! ! 








Perforated-Zinc.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fit the Langstroth hive—19%x144%—Price 25 
cents each. 





All the Numbers from the beginning 
of the year are sent to new subscribers, 
unless otherwise ordered. 





— 





Extracted Honey. — Any one having 
white extracted honey for sale, are invited 
to correspond with us. We are paying 7 


OTICE.—For $3.00 1 will mail direct, Frank 
Cheshire’s grenn ow scientific work now ee 
n parts, “ Bees 





and Bee-Keeping.”—Arthur Todd,— 

Dadant Foundation Depot—Germantown, 
WANTED tro oung men to work with 
bees. Three h red colonies—27 years’ ex- 


rience. Address, S&. I. ahaa rv? N 
Pg Att THACA, WIS. 





Bienes: bee-hives, im My eCDwIne cl “ ueens—first-class— 


in OTIS N. larksville, Mo. 





1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 
Armstrong’s Perfection 


CROWN HIVE. 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Beversible. 

At the St. Joseph and 8t. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
the most prominent ives now in use. 

Illust os e sent free. Address, 

5D13t STRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 








WARDED First Premium ow n State 

Fair in 1884; and and at the 
Inter-State Fair hela at St. Mo. Prices 
greatly reduced. SPECIAL RAT! Pon large lots. 
Address as above for price list of Apiarian Sup lies 
and Berry Packages. 


The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made arra ments with the 
inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail ; nailed and also in the flat. 








lgraving gives a good idea of the hive. 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 


The en 


or inverted at will. he cap, bottom-board, and 





| cents per Ib. for it, delivered here. 


| 
————_—_> - <> 


Write to F. J. Crowley, Batavia, N. Y., 


on the Book List on the second page of this for Price List (1886) of Apiarian Supplies, 


paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





a 


Beeswax Wanted.—We are now paying 


24 cents per pound for good,average, yellow 
Beeswax, delivered here. Cash on arrival. 


Bees, Queens, Foundation, etc. 





| "Wo Fill the egg basket, keep the poultry | 
| supplied with bones, shells and offals of 
bones with meat on, ground to a suitable | 
size. Todothis getone of Wilson’s Hand | 


Shipments are solicited. The name of the | Mills. 


shipper should be put on every package to| Jadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 





prevent mistakes. 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
| brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
| perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 


A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
| and stand ; a slatted honey-board, and cap; two 6- 

inch brood-chambers, each containing & frames ; 
| two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one- 
| pound sections, one with wide frames and separa- 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot be reversed. It is NAILED AND 
| PAINTED, and ready for immediate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. The same ready to nail, $2.75. 
| For further particulars send for our new lllustrated 
| Catalogue for 1886. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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FAIR 


Belloving 


used them during the past thirty years. 


seed t 


1m SQUARE DEALING. 


that if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow- 
8 patrons are his vertisers, | invite all to 
ke inquiry of the character of my seeds among over a 
million of Planters who have 
Raising a 
age of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise the 

ey sell) I was the first seedsman in the United 





armers, Gardeners an 


rge 


States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and freshness. 


My new V 


sent FREE 


egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1886 will 


to all who write for it. Among an immense variet 


my friends will find in it (and in none other) a new drumbead Ca 


bage, just about as early as 
large ! James 


Henderson’s, but mearly twice as 
ehead, Mass. 





EVERGREENS 


and European Larches; all 
sizes. All Nursery grown at 

rices never before offered. 

‘orway Spruce, Scotch, Aus- 
trian, hite and Mountain 
Pines, Balsam Fir, Northern 
Red Cedar, and Arbar Moe 
from $3. per 1,000 up Shi 
with safety to all parts of the 
U.S. Price list free. D. Hi 
Evergreen Specialist, at in 

4E4t 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 
? 


We manufacture Bee- Keepers’ sup- 





plies of all kinds,best quality at low- 
est prices. Hives, Sections, Comb 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Honey Buckets Veils, Feed- 
ers, Bee-Literature, etc., etc, 
Imported Italian Queens, 
[talian Queens, Bees by the 

Ib., Nucleus or Colony. “Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, Memoranda and 
Illustrated Catalocue” of = pe 
FREE to Bee-Keepers. ddress 
JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 

DES MOINES, IOWA, 


1E6t 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








ORDER Oe 
pa oes MONROE > 1S ent 


A evennvins 700% s'& SUPPLIES. = 


r 


Bingham Smokers 


HONEY-KNIVES. 
Send for Circulars. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 











Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





A FASCINATING PURSUIT. 


Queen-rearing is a fascinating pursuit. 
Every bee-keeper should rear a few queens 
for amusementand experiment. The best 
method tor rearing queens may be found in 
the third edition of Whe Bee-Keepers’® 
Handy-Beok,a work of 300 pages and 100 
illustrations. Of this treatise on bee-culture, 
Mr: Langstroth says: “It certainly is the 
best authority on this important branch of 
bee-keeping. You have done more, in my 
opinion, than any one else to facilitate the 
breeding of choice queens, and to ns yew 
the process by which those who breed suc 
queens either on a large or small scale, can 
make the most of all time they devote to 
this important branch of bee-culture.” 

The book is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth, and sent by mail for $1.50 
per copy. 

Prospectus and price-list of queens and 
supplies sent free. Address, 


4Etf HENRY ALLEY &CO., Wenham, Mass. 





BEESW AX. 


We pay @4e. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 





a= ££ 


Honey Extractors, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCE, 
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Hive-Lifting Device, 


new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
ay apply for it. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


ae My 


to all who m 





THE At at HIVE! 


§ Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. | 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.S.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keeper® 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 
pe =i per square inch—no single cut sold for less 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another colump. 








Given’s Foundation Press 


ME GIVEN PRESS stands in the f 

rank fos Ag | FOUNDATION 

n Wired + as 1 as foundation for 
SECTIONS. “Wi Without a Scene voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
J.B. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods a 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS, 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 

Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 

contains the b ey information for the 

time being, showing what to do,and when and 

how to doit. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


} phe side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
und. Circular and samples frea 


x VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole wa 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


p= you need in the Apiary. 
Price List. 


1ABtf 

















I shall supply an 
Send for Illustra 
W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 


T7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 





of $90 a moots 
and Expenses 
agents S aien oa 
to travel oe sell staple goods tod deaiers, or 
$40 amonth & circu- 
larsin your vieinity. All Sennen leon 
salary prompt i . package of 
our goods and full ra": FREE. Send 8 cents 
for postage, packing, etc. We mean what we say. 
BATSONAL, | eperye. LH ng? at £ 
Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





FOR SALE CHEAP! 

9 ACRES, hill-land,% well-stocked with apples, 

ches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
smal] fruit, in fine bearing condition. ‘The remair- 
der is a rey grass, grain, etc. Apiary contains 
140 IAN COLONIES in Langstrotb 
hives. "Raahoane and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and hone’ 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 


cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—age and ill-health. 


1Atf §. A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 





